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Ahmedabad that, In the evening, when all the camp-fires were lighted, a stranger
might have taken us for the vanguard of an expedition, instead of peaceable
travellers on the march.

One of tbi officers of the garrison at Khairwara had been kind enough to
give me a volume of Bishop Heber's travels in Central India, and I spent the
evening in extracting from the accounts of this indefatigable traveller information
concerning the country through which I was about to pass. In 1820, at the
time when he undertook to visit Rajpootana, he says that the journey was con-
sidered as dangerous as that into the centre of Africa, He had great difficulty
in collecting an escort to accompany him into these regions, which every one
depicted as savage and inhospitable, destitute of provisions and water, and overrun
by bands of brigands, hardly more to be feared by the traveller than the inhabi-
tants themselves. It is no doubt owing to these rather exaggerated descriptions
of Tod and Heber that many succeeding travellers have abandoned this magnificent
country, concerning which we have had scarcely any information since that time.

Several times during the night I was awakened by the piercing cries of
jackals prowling round the camp. Annoyed by their perseverance, I went out
of my tent to tell one of the sentries to drive them off by firing. But the soldiers,
tired out by their long day's march, were all fast asleep round the fires, having
left the custody of the camp to the moon, which was shining with unusual
brilliancy. I walked towards the lazy men to recall them to their duty, when I
saw, at a short distance from me, an animal rise to its feet, and move away
slowly; it was a cheetah which had approached our fires in the hope of surprising
one of our dogs. I allowed it to go off in peace, and awoke the guards with a
sharp reprimand for their negligence.

On the morning of the 2pth we entered a series of gorges, ravines, and defiles
of a character so wild and rugged that, for a moment, I feared the rotite would be
impracticable for our beasts of burden. The ground was formed of dark slate,
presenting its edges like knife-blades; and I am still at a loss to understand how
our poor camels managed to get over it without wounds. To look at their long
feet and huge humps, one can scarcely believe that these desert ships arc so
useful amongst the mountains, carrying heavy boxes simply balanced, and passing,
with the confidence of mountain mules, over the most difficult places.

At eleven o'clock we descended into a beautiful valley, through which ran a
deep nullah. A magnificent group of temples, built of white marble, stood in the
centre of the plain, at a short distance from the village of Jowar. Major Mackenzie
had recommended me to pay them a visit, and had even advised me to establish
myself in one of them, 1 followed his advice, and, whilst our nuin were pitching
their tents beneath the gigantic banyan-trees which guarded the entrance, I took
possession of a splendid hall in the largest pagoda

This was the first specimen of the famous Jain architecture of llajasthan
which I had had the opportunity of seeing, and I examined it with the greatest
interest. The sanctuaiy, surmounted by a lofty tower of a slightly pyramidieal
form, is covered with an infinite number of statues and fine sculptures, forming a
wonderful medley. Most of them represent musicians, dancing-girls, monsters,
and Hindoo gods worshipping impassible pontiffs of the Gymnosophists of India.
In front of the sanctuary is situated the chouri, the most important part of the
temple, that which is reserved to the worshippers. It is formed of slender